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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 


concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 


is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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International 


ECSC Report on Labor Conditions Re- 
leased. In August 1960, a report was issued by 
the High Authority on changes in labor condi- 
tions and social security provisions in the six 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
member countries (Belgium, France, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands). The 
report applies to workers in the iron and steel 
and coal and iron ore mining industries. The 
main findings of the report are as follows: 

@ Although the structure of labor-manage- 
ment relations differs greatly among the six 
countries, ranging from the almost complete 
freedom of negotiations existing in the Federal 
Republic of Germany to the strict Government 
regulation in the Netherlands, certain trends 
which became apparent several years ago were 
confirmed in 1959. 

e All six countries showed signs of eco- 
nomic revival in 1959 after the 1958 slowdown. 
The recovery, though general, was considerable 
in Germany and Italy, and its rate least rapid in 
Belgium and France, judging from the increase 
in national income. 

® Despite these favorable developments, 
both employers and workers were cautious with 
regard to wage increases. Two factors are 
offered in explanation: (1) the persisting crises 
in coal mining and the resulting imbalance be- 
tween that industry and iron and steel; and (2) 
the desire for monetary stability, variously ex- 
pressed by warnings by the central banks, 
govemmental pressures, or indirect government 
intervention. 

© The idea of a more or less flexible linking 
of wages to increases in productivity has been 
gaining ground. - The cost of living has remained 
relatively stable in all the countries. 

@ Although numerous collective bargaining 
agreements were signed in the ECSC member 
countries during 1960, they seldom called for 
direct wage increases. Rather, they were aimed 


at increased worker protection through incorpor- 
ation of certain bonuses in negotiated wages 
(steel industry in Germany and Luxembourg), 
extension of the field of application of minimum 
wages (Italy), improvement in the unemployment 
insurance system (France), assistance to miners, 
or adjustments in social security provisions. 

e Important results were accomplished in 
all countries in the field of sociai security. 
Family allowances were extended to all nation- 
als in Luxembourg; the Netherlands introduced 
an insurance system for widows and orphans; 
Italy initiated a program of reform in its National 
Health Insurance system (INAM); and important 
reform projects are under study in Germany and 
France. A gradual movement toward inclusion of 
all risks for the entire population under the 
social security system has been growing in all 
ECSC countries. 

@ The most important and most general 
trend concerned reduction of worktime. In 1959, 
new progress was made in this field in Germany 
and reduction of the workweek in the coal mines 
is under consideration in Belgium and France. 
In all countries, the unions’ objective is the 
5-day, 40-hour workweek. The trend toward this 
goal has been accelerated in ECSC countries 
since 1956, with a decided tendency toward 
equalization among countries becoming apparent. 

@ Measures have been taken to prevent in- 
flationary trends in countries experiencing rapid 
economic expansion; in the others, the govern- 
ments have endeavored to promote the creation 
of new or substitute activities to assure full em- 
ployment.--U.S. Mission to the European Com- 
munities. 


Canada 


Checkoffs and Collective Bargaining Regu- 
lated. A law enacted by British Columbia on 
March 27, 1961, forbids the use of union funds 
for contributions to political parties and instricts 
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employers to discontinue the checkoff of union 
dues unless the union has furnished a declara- 
tion to the effect that the funds will not be used 
for such purpose. The law also abridges collec- 
tive bargaining freedom with provisions which (1) 
enable an employer unilaterally to impose speci- 
fic wage and working conditions if a State con- 
ciliation officer recommends against convening a 
conciliation board during a dispute; and (2) re- 
quire a vote by the union membership on an em- 
ployer’s offer at any time during a strike or lock- 
out.--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 


Productivity Increases in Coal Mines. In 
recent years, productivity in Belgian coal mines 
has been increasing steadily and, during the last 
week of April 1961, exceeded all previous re- 
cords. The average output per underground work- 
er per shift was 1.153 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.205 
Ib.) in 1958; 1,262 in 1959; and 1,430 in 1960. In 
April 1961, productivity reached 1,581 kilograms 
per underground worker per shift, or 1,126 kilo- 
grams per worker (in underground and surface 
mines, together) per shift. 

Since the official Belgian statistics in- 
clude supervisory workers, whereas other coun- 
tries in the European Coal and Steel Community 
reportedly do not, the statistics tend to under- 
state Belgium’s productivity by about 10 percent. 
--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Coal Miners Displaced by Closure Program. 
Since 1938, production of coal in the so-called 
Southem Basins of Belgium has been decreasing, 
and since 1959 the Belgian Government, under a 
commitment to the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC), has affected the closure of un- 
productive mines by withdrawing subsidies to the 
operators. The closure program, which will 
eventually reduce production by 9.5 million metric 
tons compared with 1957 had resulted in the elim- 
ination of almost 24,000 jobs in the mining in- 
dustry of the Southem Basins by January 1961. 
Yet the number of jobless miners registering for 
unemployment insurance scarcely rose during the 
period. In fact, only about 10 percent of all 


miners (or 2,647) affected by the closures were 
still registered with the Govemment as jobseek- 
ers in January 1961. Of these, 1,923 Belgians 


and foreign workers were drawing benefits from 
the ECSC by authority of article 85 of the Com- 
munity Treaty, which provides for temporary fi- 
nancial aid, at the discretion of the High Authori- 
ty, to displaced workers in member countries. 
An additional 724 miners had exhausted their 
ECSC benefits and had reverted to the unemploy- 
ment rolls of the Belgian Government. 

The number of unemployed miners registered 
as seeking jobs has not increased in the same 
proportion as the number displaced by the clo- 
sure program. Thus, from October 1959 to Octo- 
ber 1960, the number of miners employed in the 
Souther Basins had decreased by 17,000 (to 
66,823), but only 3,052 displaced miners were 
registered as seeking employment at that time. 
This disparity between mine jobs eliminated and 
miners secking new employment is also reflected 
in Government statistics which estimate that un- 
employed miners in January 1961 constimted only 
2.9 percent of the total number of miners regis- 
tered under the Social Security Fund. This figure 
compares with 2.3 percent in October 1959, de- 
spite the fact that the number of registered miners 
in the whole country had decreased from 123,396 
in October 1959 to 100,850 at the end of Janu- 
ary 1961. 

In view of these statistics, it appears that 
while dislocation of miners in the Southern Ba- 
sins owing to the mine closure program may cause 
hardships in individual cases, no large-scale un- 
employment has resulted for the industry as a 
whole. Although it is not known precisely how 
and where the displaced miners have found new 
employment, the following assumptions have 
been made by Government and industry spokesmen: 

@ A substantial proportion of the labor 
force in the Southern Basins were foreign workers 
who eventually returned to their native countries. 

@ Another significant proportion was made 
up of local part-time workers, mostly seasonal 
agricultural workers or small farmers, who do not 
appear on the Government’s unemployment rolls 
because they are either not covered by the unem- 
ployment insurance system or are ineligible for 
unemployment benefits. 

@ Prosperous conditions in Belgium during 
the past few years have facilitated the entry into 
new jobs of many miners who would otherwise be 
unemployed. The aid extended by ECSC and the 
retraining programs administered by the Govern- 
ment have helped these workers find new employ- 
ment. 
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It is noteworthy that on two occasions dur- 
ing 1960, the West German Government sought to 
attract displaced Belgian miners to jobs available 
in the Ruhr coal fields. In May 1960, the West 
German Ministry of Economic Affairs suggested 
that the Belgian miners accept such employment 
in lieu of the benefits paid them through the 
ECSC to which the West German Government is a 
contributor. However, most of the Belgian work- 
ers preferred to receive the benefits and look for 
work in Belgium. Unless economic conditions in 
Belgium take a marked turn for the worse, it 
appears unlikely that the 5,000 additional miners 
which it is estimated will be displaced during 
1961 will go to Germany for employment as long 
as they are eligible for community aid and have 
reasonable prospects for reemployment in Belgium. 

The reduction of mine jobs in the Southern 
Basins has meant a corresponding reduction in 
regional payrolls. Many former miners have left 
the region or have returned to agricultural work, 
and the decrease in regional income has not been 
entirely counterbalanced. Thus, the business and 
professional men who depend to a large extent on 
the trade among miners have found their revenues 
adversely affected by the mine closure program. 
These groups are urging the Government to take 
action to bring about new investments and new 
jobs in the region.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Denmark 


Consumer Price Index Released. Figures 
issued by the Danish Statistical Department in 
December 1960, showing price developments be- 
tween 1957 and 1960 for most consumer goods 
and services revealed only a 3.4-percent in- 
crease in overall prices during the 3-year period. 
There were, however, large variations among the 
various commodity groups. Books and periodi- 
cals, for example, increased in price by 13 per- 
cent; services, 11 percent; entertainment (radio 
and TV) and restaurant meals, 7 percent; and 
food, 6 percent. In contrast, prices of clothing, 
household appliances, beverages, and tobacco 
changed only slightly, and fuel and lighting 
showed a decrease of 17 percent.--U.S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 


Finland 


New Legislation Changes Concept of Un- 
employment. In the summer of 1960, the Finnish 
legislature passed a new Employment Law. One 
of the results of this legislation has been a 
considerable revision in the method of compiling 
unemployment statistics, reducing sharply the 
number of persons listed as unemployed. 

Formerly, the volume of unemployment was 
recorded as the sum of (a) persons totally with- 
out work, and (b) persons placed in emergency 
relief work. Beginning January 1, 1961, these 
statistics, published weekly by the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works, were re- 
placed by figures showing the number of unem- 
ployed persons seeking work through local and 
Government employment service offices, includ- 
ing persons receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion. Consequently, the unemployment totals 
published before and after the new Employment 
Law are not comparable. 

The new legislation also made changes in 
the use of public works for the unemployed. Pre- 
viously, municipalities or rural communities, 
together with the Government, established emer- 
gency public work projects. All persons engaged 
on these projects were registered as unem- 
ployed, whereas under the new legislation all 
work on Government and community work pro- 
jects is considered as ‘‘regular employment.’ 

The new Employment Law stresses the im- 
portance of advance planning by the Government 
and municipalities in setting up public work pro- 
jects, and places greater responsibility on the 
individual in seeking work before applying to 
local or Government employment service authori- 
ties. A person becoming unemployed must first 
seek new work on his own initiative and ‘‘be- 
yond his hearth”’ before reporting to the nearest 
employment office. In case no work is offered 
him, he may apply to the newly established La- 
bor Force Commission in his home locality. Only 
if he is still not offered employment may he file 
an application for registration as unemployed. If 
work is offered him after his registration, his 
name will be dropped from the register. If no 
work is found for him or if he is not a member of 
a privately organized unemployment fund he may 
apply for unemployment compensation from the 
Commission in accordance with the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law of June 1960. 
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Under the new legislation, only persons 
who either have been placed on the register but 
have not been offered work (i.e., those receiving 
compensation under the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act) or who are members of private unem- 
ployment funds receiving daily relief are listed 
as unemployed, whereas formerly a person regis- 
tered as unemployed could not be dropped from 
the lists even after he had been placed on a 
public works project. 

According to article 7 of the Employment 
Act, a person capable of and willing to work, 
but to whom no work has been offered within 6 
days after he has reported himself as uhem- 
ployed, can be placed on the register of a a 
Force Commission, upon presentation of a certif- 
icate to that effect from an employment service 
official. A person placed on leave without pay 
by his employer for an indefinite period is also 
entitled to being listed on a register as unem- 
ployed. 

No essential change has taken place re- 
garding the requirements for listing on a register. 
A person whose unemployment is his own fault 
or who receives permanent social assistance 
cannot be registered as unemployed, but persons 
receiving temporary communal relief allowances 
may be registered if necessary. In general, the 
authorities are not obliged to arrange work for a 
person whose husband or wife is regularly em- 
ployed. Each case is decided individually and 
with a view to the unemployed person’s general 
economic status. 

Every year, on the basis of population 
statistics, the Ministry of Communications and 
Public Work estimates the number of unemployed 
persons for whom each community will need to 
provide work. In cities, a somewhat higher per- 
centage scale is used than in market towns and 
rural communities.--U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


France 


Advisory Committee on Worker Participation 
in Industry Appointed. Prime Minister Michel 
Debre’ in mid-May appointed a 17-member advisory 
committee to analyze the reasons for the lack of 
interest displayed by either management or organ- 
ized labor in negotiating agreements for worker 
Participation in the operation of enterprises. 
Such agreements, first authorized by legislation 


enacted in January 195Q lead to certain tax 
benefits to enterprises having collective agree- 
ments which give the workers an opportunity to 
Participate in the progress of their enterprise 
through profit-sharing, stock ownership, or pro- 
ductivity bonuses. Fewer than 30 such agree- 
ments have been negotiated between management 
and labor and subsequently approved by the 
Government. 

The advisory committee--composed of 3 
governmental technical experts and 14 representa- 
tives from management, the free trade unions, 
Government, and universities--is expected to sub- 
mit its findings to the Prime Minister within 3 
or 4 months, along with recommendations to make 
this type of contract more acceptable to the par- 
ties involved.--U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Employment, Wages, and Hours in West 
German Shipyards, 1960. In late 1960, a total of 
100,019 persons were employed in West German 
shipyards, an increase of 339 over 1959. The 
three principal shipbuilding States (Lander) of 
the Federal Republic--Hamburg, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and Bremen--employed 32,335, 18,212, and 
20,705 workers, respectively. 

As in other branches of West German indus- 
try, the labor shortage in the shipbuilding sector 
is severe, especially in Hamburg, where most of 
the workers are needed. The shipyards acknow- 
ledge that there is a constant drain of skilled 
workers toward the metalworking industry, where 
working conditions are less rigorous, compensa - 
tion and fringe benefits more liberal, and where 
the future is more secure. A number of shipyards 
are hiring foreign workers--Italians, Spaniards, 
and Greeks. One Hamburg shipyard employs 
more than 500 foreign workers. Other shipyards 
are unable to hire foreign workers in large num- 
bers because of the difficulty of providing hous- 
ing for them, a problem that is aggravated by the 
fact that many workers want to bring their fami- 
lies along. 

An increase in wages was obtained in June 
1960, under an agreement whereby basic (con- 
tractual) hourly wage rates range from DM1.78 
(about US$0.45) for unskilled laborers to DM2.58 
(US$0.65) for specialized skilled laborers. This 
wage agreement terminated on June 30, 1961, and 
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under a new agreement, wages were increased by 
5 percent. The workweek, now 44 hours, will be 
reduced to 42 hours, starting with January 1, 
1962.--U.S. Consulate General, Hamburg. 


Italy 


Equal Pay Agreements Signed. During 1960 
and early 1961, wage agreements aimed at equal- 
izing the pay of men and women were signed in 
four sectors of Italian industry and commerce, 
affecting textile, industrial, and commercial 
workers, and bank employees. The reform was 
long overdue as the compensation of women in 
Italy--who constitute nearly 30 percent of the 
labor force--has shown a wage differential of 20 
percent on the average. Moreover, women work- 
ers have traditionally been classified differently 
from men having the same skills. The goals of 
the reform were thus to modernize job classifica- 
tion, in addition to providing equal wages. 

On January 5, 1960, an agreement was 
signed between the unions anv the textile indus- 
try, affecting some 375,000 wo.ren workers (74 
percent of all textile workers in the country). In 
addition to providing for reclassification to at- 
tain parity in job positions, the agreement pro- 
vided that in equivalent jobs, women workers 
would receive 92,8 percent of the salary paid to 
men. Salary increases for women in the industry 
averaged from 8 to 9 percent. 

Agreements signed in June and July 1960 
benefited 10,000 women bank workers and 
1,300,000 women in industry, respectively. Both 
agreements provided for job reclassification and 
salary increases. The agreement for industrial 
workers granted salary increases ranging from 6 
to 10 percent and equal fringe benefits. 

The most recent agreement on equalizing 
pay was signed on February 20, 1961, and 
covered 300,000 commercial workers. The agree- 
ment provides that prior to March 1, 1963, mini- 
mum salaries for women in the commercial sector 
will be gradually increased in three consecutive 
stages, until their salaries equal 95 percent of 
the wages paid to men for equivalent work. Under 
this provision, salary increases, for women will 
tange from 8 to 13 percent. Effective May 1, 
1961, women in this sector will receive the same 
cost-of-living increases as do men.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Rome. 


Employment Statistics Announced. Employ- 
ment statistics prepared by the Central Statis- 
tical Institute (ISTAT) for January 1961 indicate 
that employment is continuing to grow at a rela- 
tively rapid rate. Employment in January 1961 
had reached an all-time high of 19,644,000 for 
the month, an increase of 479,000 or 2.5 percent 
over January 1960. Owing to inclement weather, 
the January 1961 figure was 675,000, or 3.3 per- 
cent below the October 1960 level. 

The data reveal the rapid growth of indus- 
trial employment and the rise of employment in 
the service activities, both of which increases 
are offset to some extent by the long-term net 
decline in agricultural employment. Total em- 
ployment from January 1960 to January 1961 in- 
creased by 2.5 percent, industrial employment by 
7.6 percent, and employment in service activities 
by 3.2 percent. During the same period, how- 
ever, agricultural employment declined by 4.3 
percent, to an all-time low of 5,660,000. Agricul- 
ture’s share in the total labor force has declined 
to 28 percent, compared with 39 percent for in- 
dustry and 32 percent for service activities. 

Total employment (in thousands) is shown 
below by economic sector. 





January January October 

1961 1960 1960 

St 19,644 19,165 20, 319 
Agriculture.. ............ 5, 660 5,917 6, 264 
Industry... ...... 2... 6. 7,697 7,155 7, 885 


Service activities... 6, 287 6, 093 6,170 
--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Netherlands 


Government Permits Shorter Workweek. 
After a special cabinet meeting following consul- 
tations with the Labor Foundation, the Nether- 
lands Government, on May 13, reversed its 
earlier decision and revoked its directive pro- 
hibiting reductions in working hours below 46% 
hours a week. An immediate effect was the in- 
troduction of a 45-hour workweek in the construc- 
tion industry.’ Labor and management have 
agreed to take measures to increase productivity 
so that the reduced worktime will not result in 
any loss in production.-U.S. Embassy, The 


Hague. 
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Norway 


Agreement Reached on Job Evaluation. In 
April, the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions 
(LO) and the Norwegian Association of Employ- 
ers (NAF), ‘after lengthy negotiations, signed a 
general agreement on the introduction of job 
evaluation.’ Under terms of the agreement, job 
evaluation can be established in an undertaking 
only with the consent of both management and 
labor. : Once the decision has been made, a com- 
mittee composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives from both sides will be responsible for 
analyzing the various jobs and their relation to 
each other. The committee’s findings will then 
be used to set up a wage grading system. 

Job evaluation, which has already been in- 
troduced in a number of factories, is expected to 
stimulate the individual worker to qualify for 
promotion. It will also play an important role in 
implementing the principle of equal pay for equal 
work which was recently adopted in Norway. The 
actual fixing of the wage rate, however, will be 
left as before to normal collective bargaining 
processes.--Norwegian labor press. 


Wage Agreements Concluded. Comprehen- 
sive wage negotiations in the spring of 1961 
resulted in the signing of a gegeral agreement 
between the Federation of Trade Unions (LO) 
and the Association of Employers (NAF), and 
the conclusion of wage agreements in the metal 
and building industries. The compromise solu- 
tions arrived at were moderate, and indications 
are that the effect on wages will be modest and 
long term, thus limiting inflationary pressures. 

The general agreement, which concems 
principles and fringe benefits, will affect most 
of private industry and a work force of about 
400,000 which belongs to LO-affiliated unions. 
The most important item is the decision to elimi- 
nate by stages the discrimination in pay scales 
against women employees, so that by 1967, equal- 
ity of wage rates will be reached in all trades. 
Another provision increases the pay for public 
holidays worked, from 28 kroner (US$3,92) to 40 
kroner (US$5.60) for men; from 23 kroner(US$3.22) 
to 33 kroner (US$4.62) for women; and from 11.50 
kroner (US$1.61) to 16.50 kroner (US$2.31) for 
young workers. It was also agreed that in place 
of the price-index escalator clause and the 3- 
year contract, a 4-percent wage increase would 


be given after 1 year (in the spring of 1962) and 
the contract period set at 2 years. Finally, the 
general agreement provides for a new system 
whereby all contracts involving the LO and NAF 
will expire at the same time. 

The agreement for the metal industry (apply- 
ing to 42,000 workers) raised minimum wage rates 
for all hourly and weekly paid workers by 20 per- 
cent--actual wages being determined between in- 
dividual unions and companies. Since high 
prosperity and a tight labor market have already 
pushed the wages of most workers above the 
present minimum rates, the effect on actual eam- 
ings is expected to be relatively small, particu- 
larly in the case ot piece-rate workers. 

In the building industry (30,000 workers), 
the minimum hourly pay is to be raised by the 
new agreement from 4.89 kroner (US$0.68) to 5.55 
kroner (US$0.78), including the production bonus. 
As with the iron and metal workers, most of the 
hourly paid workers in the building industry are 
already paid above the present minimum and most 
of them are on incentive pay. 

Average hourly eamings in manufacturing 
industries (including public holiday allowances) 
in the last quarter of 1960 were 6.49 kroner 
(US$0.91) for adult men and 4.34 kroner (US$0.61) 
for adult women.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Cooperative Activities Increase. The Nox- 
wegian Cooperative Union and Wholesale Society 
(NKL) recorded sales of goods valued at 390 
million kroner (US$54,600,000) to its 1,200 local 
societies in 1960, a 9-percent increase over 1959 
and the largest in NKL’s history. The local co- 
operative societies which own NKL reported a 
tumover of 1,500 million kroner (US$210 million), 
also a record high. Some of the goods distributed 
by NKL are produced in its own factories; others 
are purchased domestically or abroad. Under the 
new leadership chosen at its 1960 congress, NKL 
is expanding its distribution system and some of 
its manufacturing activities, e.g. electric ap- 
pliances, but it is ceasing operations in several 
fields which have proven unprofitable, such as 
tobacco manufacturing, which has been sold to a 
private concem. NKL officials meet frequently 
with Swedish and Danish cooperatives to plan 
production and distribution of goods on a more 
rational and mutually advantageous basis.--U.S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 
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Spain 


Decree To Stimulate Internal Labor Regula- 
tions Issued. A decree issued January 12, 1961, 
by the Ministry of Labor and a subsequent order 
embodying rules for its implementation require 
all firms employing more than 100 permanent- 
status workers to (1) redraft their internal labor 
regulations so as to bring them into full conform- 
ity with current official labor standards, and (2) 
negotiate with the plant’s labor-management com- 
mittee certain labor conditions directly affecting 
workers. 

Officials in the Labor Ministry as well as 
in the Syndicate Organization (the government- 
dominated labor-management body) have stated 
that the action is intended to stimulate a form of 
collective bargaining by making atleast a limited 
form of negotiations compulsory. The very slow 
spread of the general system of collective agree- 
ments, with a resulting scarcity of negotiated 
wage increases on an individual plant basis, has 
made this new approach seem desirable with the 
objective of encouraging some revival of con- 
sumer demand, needed to reactivate the economy. 

Existing internal labor regulations, estab- 
lished under a law adopted in 1942, had generally 
become outdated and inadequate. Although labor- 
management committees previously were legally 
entitled to be consulted in the drafting of such 
regulations, in practice management acted pre- 
dominatly on its own. The Syndicate Organiza- 
tion was required to comment on draft regulations 
submitted to the Labor Ministry for approval, but 
seldom intervened actively. Henceforth, while 
the initial drafting of the internal labor regula- 
tions will still be the responsibility of the em- 
ployers, only certain types of matter are still 
left to the employer’s discretion (subject to com- 
pliance with legal standards). These include 
the technical organization of the undertaking, 
lines of authority and responsibility of positions, 
hiring and dismissal of personnel, disciplinary 
procedure, and the scheduling of wage payments, 
working hours, vacations and leaves of absence, 
are still left to the employer's discretion. How- 
ever, the new legislation specifically requires 
employers to consult and seek agreement with the 
labor-management committee on a series of sub- 
jects directly affecting workers. These include 
Wages, payments in kind, bonuses, minimum work 
Output, overtime, paid holidays and vacations, 
profit sharing, classification, vocational training, 


social security benefits, medical care, plant 
health conditions, social services provided by 
the firm, and any other matters which may im- 
prove productivity and human relations. The 
labor-management committee may indicate its 
agreement or disagreement with the employer’s 
proposal, and any points of difference are to be 
negotiated between the committee and the top 
management. Only then are the draft regulations-- 
if agreement is reached, or management’s pro- 
posal along with the labor-management com- 
mittee’s counterproposals, if agreement is not 
reached--submitted to Labor Ministry authorities 
for approval. The Ministry has 30 days, during 
which it must consult with the Syndicate Organi- 
zation and the representative of the Ministry of 
Industry, either to approve a final version or 
make its own counterproposal, to which manage- 
ment may respond within 15 days. 

Those intemal labor regulations which are 
ultimately adopted are subject to revision every 
2 years. Originally, compliance with the new 
legislation was to be effected by 3 months from 
the date of the decree, but the deadline has been 
extended to September 1, 1961.--U.S. Embassy, 
Madrid. 


Sweden 


Retraining Appropriations Announced. In 
April, the Swedish Riksdag approved an appro- 
priation of 105 million kronor (US$20,265,000) for 
training and retraining workers in fiscal 1961-62 
under the auspices.of the Labor Market Board. 
To cover the costs, 70 million kronor 
(US$13,510,000) will go to the Central Board for 
Vocational Training and 35 million kronor 
(US$6,755,000) to the Labor Market Board for 
trainee living allowances.--U.S. Embassy, Stock- 
holm. 


Private Pensioners To Be Compensated for 
Price Increases. The private pension insurance 
system established by Swedish employers for 
white-collar workers (Svenska Personal-Pe- 
sionskassa--SPP) will pay supplements to cur- 
rent pensions designed to offset price increases 
since 1952. The extent of the compensation-- 
whether it is to offset the price increases fully 
or partially--will be determined by the SPP Exec- 
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utive in the fall of 1961. Supplements, to be- 
come payable beginning in January 1962, will be 
drawn from. the SPP’s accumulated surplus, 
which in 1959 amounted to 420 million kronor 
(US$81,060,000). Full compensation to the 
SSP’s 22,000 pensioners will at most amount to 
15 million kronor (US$2,895,000) in 1962.--U.S. 
Embassy, Stockholm. 


Industrial Conflicts at All-Time Low in 
1960. According to statistics issued in late 
April by the General “Council of the Swedish 
Trade Union Federation (LO), only 9 affiliates 
were involved in industrial conflicts during 
1960, affecting 95 of the LO’s 1,485,000 mem- 
bers. The number of man-days lost was 2,370, 
compared with 5,700 in 1959 and 18,410 in 1958. 
--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Hourly Wages Increased by 1961 Agreements. 
Under the agreement for 1961 concluded (in 1960 
for a 2 year period) between the Swedish Em- 
ployers’ Federation (SAF) and the Swedish Trade 
Union Federation (LO), hourly wages of produc- 
tion workers in industry were raised by an aver- 
age of 3.5 percent as of January 1. The high 
level of economic activity and the resulting 
shortage of manpower are expected to continue to 
produce the ‘wage drift’? (beyond contractual 
wages) in the same magnitude as before. (The 
“wage drift’’ has yielded increases equaling 
contractual pay raises during the past 4 years.) 

White-collar workers in industry also re- 
ceived 3.5 percent salary increases. Central 
Government white-collar workers (who are not af- 
fected by the ‘wage drift’) received 5-percent 
increases and, in addition, some 23,000 Central 
Government white-collar jobs were scheduled to 
be upgraded one or more steps as of July 1, 1961, 
each step equaling a wage increase of 5.3 per- 
cent. This increase, in accordance with a gener- 
al agreement on working conditions concluded 
early in 1961, reflects efforts to adjust Govern- 
ment wages to the current labor market situation. 

Demands for lengthening the present 3- 
week vacations were rejected, pending the out- 
come of proposals for a statutory 4-week vaca- 
tion presented to the Riksdag.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 


Newspapers’ Industrial Peace Agreement 
Extended. The Employers’ Association of News- 
paper Publishers and the Unions of Typogra- 
phers, Lithographers, and Bookbinders (affiliated 
with the Swedish Trade Union Federation, LO) 
decided in May to extend their unique Peace 
Agreement until 1970. This agreement, first con- 
cluded in 1937 and subsequently renewed for 
periods of 5 or 8 years at a time, bans any kind 
of hostile action (including strikes and lockouts) 
and provides that wage disputes are to be re- 
ferred to arbitration. When the agreement was 
originally concluded, and upon each renewal, the 
workers obtained improvements in fringe benefits 
and other terms of employment which raised their 
status above that of other industrial workers. 
This tradition has been continued this time 
through provision of 1 week’s extra vacation pay 
for 9,000 workers covered by the agreement (a 
benefit not enjoyed by other Swedish workers), 
in return for their acceptance of the extension. 
In addition, increased pensions will be paid to 
those retiring before 1963 when the new general 
pension system goes into effect. There has 
been one noteworthy revision in the Peace Agree- 
ment which concerns a controversial practice 
adopted on some occasions within the past few 
years, when Swedish newspapers tried to replace 
strikebound newspapers in neighboring countries 
by printing the news in the language of those 
countries. Henceforth, workers will not be 
deemed to violate the agreement if they refuse to 
set and print news in the language of another 
country whose papers are being struck.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Stockholm. 


United Kingdom 


Ship Repairers’ Strike Terminated by Agree- 
ment. The 16-week-old strike of 1,200 Mersey- 
side ship repair engineers of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union (AEU) ended with the signing 
of an agreement between the Ship Repairers’ 
Association and the local committee of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Un- 
ions. Under the terms of the agreement, skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers will ‘receive 
increases in their incentive bonus payments. In 
retum, the Confederation will (1) bar strike ac- 
tion for at least 2 years; (2) reexamine the 1949 
payment-by-results agreement with a view to 
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greater economy of work in the light of the higher 
bonuses; (3) withdraw immediately its ban on all- 
night work; and (4) insure observance by its con- 
stitutent unions of the 1955 local working-hours 
agreement covering certain aspects of weekend, 
work.--U.S. Consulate, Liverpool. 


Strike Leaders Disciplined by Union. In 
April, the Amalgamated Engineering Union execu- 
tive took disciplinary action against six members 


of one of its committees for failing to order un- 
official strikers back to work as instructed. The 
committee was instructed twice to send 1,200 
strikers at the Press Steel Co. plant back to 
work because the strike--over a claim for a small 
wage increase--threatened the jobs of thousands 
of other workers in the motor industry. When the 
order was not complied with, the six committee 
members were suspended. This was the first 
action of its kind since the recent signing of the 
motor industry’s employer-union pact on improv- 
ing labor relations.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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India 


Workers’ Training Program To Continue as 
Employment Rises. With employment increasing 
in India, there is a continuing need for trained 
personnel. The Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61) 
target of 30,000 trained craftsmen was exceeded 
by 18,532; the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) 
will provide for training an additional 100,000 
craftsmen. The Government plans also to intro- 
duce legislation providing for compulsory ap- 
prenticeship. training facilities in all industrial 
establishments in the country to increase the 
supply of skilled labor. 

The annual rate of increase in employment 
in the public sector has been 6.8 percent, as in- 
dicated by the total employment figures which 
rose from 5,235,000 workers in 1956 to 6,658,000 
in 1960. According to the limited statistics 
available for the private sector, the rate of em- 
ployment increase was 4.8 percent.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, New Delhi. 


Lebanon 


Press Workers Collaborate to Gain Wage 
Increase. On May 21, the Communist-dominated 
Printing Press Workers and the democratic Print- 
ing and Bookbinding Workers’ Union, acting joint- 


ly, settled a wage dispute with the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association involving all of the daily 
and weekly newspapers in Beirut. The settle- 
ment provided for the most comprehensive wage 
increase ever obtained by the two unions, amount- 
ing to 10 percent for workers earning less than 
L£150 (US$47.25) a month, 7.5 percent for those 
earning between L£150 and L£250 (US$78.75) a 
month, and 5 percent for those receiving over 
L£250 a month.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Textile Workers Strike. About 1,000 work- 
ers at the Arida textile plant walked off the job 
on May 19, demanding a 15-percent wage in- 
crease, an increase in the monthly minimum wage 
to L£125 (US$39.38)--both stipulated in the new 
law enacted April 15, 1961--and the removal of 
women workers from the night shift. The union 
charged that, in violation of the law, 300 women 
workers are employed on the night shift at wages 
ranging from L£2.75 (US$0.88) to L£3.350 
(US$1.10) a night.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Government Employees Receive Pay In- 
creases. In April 1961, the Council of Ministers 
ordered wages increased in the 24 independent 
Goverment departments, including the Regie to- 
bacco monoply, the Beirut Office of Electricity, 
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and the railway, water, and other utilities in the 
cities and towns. Increases range from L£15 
(US$4.73) a month for those in the lowest pay 
grade to L£80 (US$25.20) for the highest paid 
employees. Longevity rates have also been in- 
creased by L£2.50 (US$0.79) to L£5 (US$1.58) 
monthly for each 2-year period.--U.S. Embassy, 
Beirut. 


Minimum Wage Bill Signed Into Law. Presi- 
dent Fuad Chehab signed the controversial law 
enacted by Parliament on April 15, 1961, provid- 
ing for an increase in the minimum wage from 
L£94 (US$29.52) to L£125 (US$39.38) per month 
and granting a 15percent cost-of-living increase 
for the years 1955-59. The law was published in 
the Official Gazette on May 16 and is retroactive 
to January 1, 1961. The legislation applies to 
all workers covered by the Labor Code, and is 
expected to be extended to Government employ- 
ees.--U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 


Pakistan 


Government Establishes Labor Advisory 
Board. It was announced on April 30, 1961, that 
the Government of West Pakistan had established 
a West Pakistan Labor Advisory Board and had 
approved its constitution and rules of procedure. 
The Secretary of Health, Social Welfare, and 
Local Government will serve as chairman of the 
Board and the Director of Labor Welfare is to be 
vice chairman. In addition, the Board wil) con- 
sist of 30 to 36 members, with the Government, 


private employers, and workers equally represented. 


The function of the Board (which will meet 
at least once every 2 months) is to make recom- 
mendations to the Government regarding labor 
policy, labor legislation, and the promotion of 
harmonious relations between employers and 
workers.--U.S. Consulate General, Lahore. 
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International 


Inter-African Labor Conference Held. Nine- 
teen countries were represented at the Sixth 
Inter-African Labor Conference of the Committee 
for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the 
Sahara (CCTA), held in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 
April 17-25, 1961. These included the six found- 
ing countries (Belgium, Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, France, Portugal, Republic of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom), and, 
participating for the first time as full members, 
12 newly independent African States--Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Congo (Brazzaville), 
Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, 
and Upper Volta. Observer delegations were 
present from Italy, the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC), and the United States. Members 
of the CCTA which did not attend the conference 
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were Chad, Gabon, Ghana, Liberia, the Malagasy 
Republic, and Somalia. The CCTA itself was 
represented by Claude Cheysson, Secretary Gen- 
eral; Thomas Haighton, Director of the CCTA’s 
International Labor Institute in Brazzaville; and 
Guy de Lusignan, Assistant Director of the La- 
bor Institute. 

The subjects discussed--absenteeism and 
labor turnover, controlled migration, labor prob- 
lems of major development projects, and safety 
and hygiene--were largely technical in character 
and the discussion for the most part kept within 
this limitation. The only political question in- 
troduced was that relating to representation of 
Portugal and South Africa. Led by Mali, the 
African States represented by African delegates 
signed a declaration, read in the final plenary 
session, expressing their opposition to the racial 
and social policies of these two countries and 
calling upon them, in effect, to abandon the 
policies or resign from the CCTA. Despite this 
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incident, African delegates without exception ex- 
pressed their confidence in the CCTA and re- 
spect for its directors. 

The conclusions of the technical committees 
of the conference were based largely on factual 
data submitted by the six founding countries and 
by Nigeria. The conclusions were to this general 
effect: 


Absenteeism and labor turnover. On the basis of 
the findings in what was described as the largest 
program of coordinated research ever undertaken 
by the CCTA, it was determined that rates of 
absenteeism and labor turnover in Africa are 
substantially the same as those elsewhere in the 
world. It was decided that the CCTA would now 
undertake research into the productivity of Afri- 
can workers compared with other workers else- 
where in the world. 


Government controlled migration. Inherent in the 
discussion of controlled migration was the idea 
that migration was undesirable and, although 
measures should be taken to ease its impact as 
much as possible, the major emphasis should be 
placed on attempts to reduce its causes. Govern- 
ments were urged to enter into agreements which 
would include specific provisions for worker 
protection. 


Labor and social problems resulting from major 
development projects. The major emphasis was 
placed on the need for prior detailed planning for 
the recruitment, training, placement, and resettle- 
ment of the labor force involved in major develop- 
ment projects. The importance of integrating 
these projects into the overall development plan 
of the country was also stressed. 


Safety, health, and welfare. Highly technical 
recommendations were made in the fields of in- 
dustrial disease, safety measures on docks, 
safety regulations in the use of woodworking 
machinery, and safety standards for other ma- 
chinery. The attention of the governments was 
drawn to the need to review their safety legisla- 
tion, create a trained inspectorate to enforce it, 
and educate employers and workers alike in 
means of avoiding accidents.--U.S. Embassy, 
Dakar. 
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Congo (Leopoldville) 


New Congolese Basic Labor Law. The 
Decree-Law of February 1, 1961, on Employment 
Contracts, effective May 1, 1961, governs indi- 
vidual labor contracts (collective bargaining is 
nonexistent at present), and is the basic labor 
law of the Congo. It covers the preparation of 
contract documents, payment of wages, provision 
of medical service, termination procedures, and 
transportation responsibilities. There is no 
mechanism at present for enforcement of the law, 
which is now dependent on the employer’s good 
faith. In the eyes of the Congolese, the out- 
standing feature is that it covers all persons em- 
ployed in the Congo, regardless of race, na- 
tionality, or sex, thus ending years of separate 
labor legislation for Africans and Europeans. 

On acceding to independence, the Govern- 
ment of the Congo agreed to continue in force the 
legislation previously adopted by the Belgian 
administration until such time as formal action 
is taken to alter such provisions. The first laws, 
among those revised, concerned labor and social 
welfare. The priority given this sector results 
in part from the fact that separate and discrim- 
inatory laws for European and African workers 
which were previously in force gave rise to a 
strong emotional reaction on the part of the 
Congolese. The unions seized upon this issue 
and pressured the new government into early 
action. Psychologically, the most important 
feature of the new law is that it eliminates the 
legal status of preferential treatment for the 
foreign nationals. 

The outstanding specific features of the 
Decree-Law are as follows: 

(1) The minimum age for employment is set 
at 14 years. 

(2) Employers are required to meet most 
medical expenses of the worker and his family. 

(3) Employers are required to pay round- 
trip travel costs for workers who are recruited at 
places other than the place of employment. De- 
tailed provisions are set forth to insure that 
return travel costs will be furnished. 

(4) A scale of paid vacations is estab- 
lished. No less than 1 day of paid vacation for 
each month worked is guaranteed every worker 
over age 18. 
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(5) All contracts must be in writing (except 
in the case of casual labor), and must clearly 
state the conditions of employment. 

(6) Employers are required to maintain 
complete and accurate pay and personnel records. 

(7) With certain specified exceptions, pay- 
ment must be made in cash only, thereby elimi- 


nating much of the payment in food and other pay- 
ment in kind formerly given, theoretically to pro- 


tect the worker from his own improvidence. 

(8) The conditions under which a fixed- 
period contract may be broken are specified.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Leopoldville. 


Tangunyika 


Summary of Labor Developments in 1960. 
Several industrywide agreements were negotiated 
during 1960. Of these, the most important (in 
the sisal industry) resulted in a 30-percent wage 
increase with a commensurate increase. in the 


short workweek, customary in that industry. Other 


agreements were negotiated in the coffee and tea 
industries. 
somewhat in most major areas while there was 
virtually no increase in the cost of living. 

During 1960, the labor movement in Tangan- 
yika continued to grow in size and strength. The 
first part of the year was marked by two serious 


strikes involving the East African High Commis- 


sion: one, by African employees of the East 
African Postal and Telecommunications Admin- 
istration, began early in January and extended 
well into February; the other, a strike of African 
employees of the East African Railways and 
Harbours Administration, lasted for nearly 3 
months and ended on April 30. It is estimated 
that the rail strike may have involved as many 
as 10,000 employees. The latter strike was 


During the year, cash earnings rose 


finally settled with assistance from the ICFTU 
and ITF. The strength of the Tanganyika Rail- 
way African Union was probably increased 
through the rail strike--the first major and even 
partially successful strike ever staged in Tan- 
ganyika. As a result of feeling engendered by 
the two disputes, there has been agitation among 
some union officials for Tanganyika to break its 
ties with the East African High Commission. 

In September, Rashidi Kawawa, who has 
guided the Tanganyika Federation of Labour 
(TFL) from its inception, resigned as its Presi- 
dent to become Minister for Local Government 
and Housing. He was succeeded by Vice Presi- 
dent Michael Kamaliza. During the year, the 
Federation completed two more mergers in its 
long-range plan for reducing the TFL to seven 
large omnibus unions. There were numerous re- 
ports during the year that the TFL was in seri- 
ous financial difficulties. 

During the year, many activities of the 
TFL began to take on political overtones. With 
the election of an African-dominated Government, 
a number of claims for improved terms of employ- 
ment were immediately made by labor. The Gov- 
emment agreed to establish a countrywide mini- 
mum wage and a committee charged with making 
recommendations on the minimum wage began 
work. There was some friction between the labor 
movement and the Government over the question 
of ‘‘Africanization,’’ with some labor officials 
claiming that the new Government has not acted 
with enough speed in replacing expatriate Euro- 
pean civil servants. The Chief Minister, Julius 
Nyerere, apparently succeeded in convincing 
most union leaders that he was proceeding as 
fast as practicable, considering the small num- 
ber of trained Africans available.--U.S. Consu- 
late, Tanganyika. 
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Australia 


Unemployment Situation Seen Leading to 
Curtailment of Immigration. In contrast with 
views expressed early in 1961, by the Australian 
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Citizenship Council, that the immigration pro- 
gram should be speeded up, the rise in unemploy- 
ment as of the end of March to the highest level 
in 2 years has caused some speculation as to 
whether the program should be decreased until 
the employment situation improves. 
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The Government has stated that it is not 
prepared to reduce the present program even 
temporarily, but reportedly the Government is 
under ‘“‘strong pressures’’ for a reduction in the 
1961-62 program.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 


Indonesia 


Improved Pension Program Negotiated. In 
mid-April, the BPM-Shell Oil Co. and various la- 
bor unions representing its workers concluded 
negotiations concerning modifications retroactive 
to March 1, 1961 in the existing pension plan. 

The changes made were as follows: 

@ Pensions will now be calculated on the 
basis of 1.5 percent of the latest basic monthly 
pay, multiplied by years of service, plus 300 
tupiahs. (The import rate for the Indonesian 
Rupiah ranges from Rp.45 to Rp.72 per US dol- 
lar.) For example, a worker with 30 years of 
service and a basic monthly salary of Rp.1,600 
will receive Rp.1,020 a month. 

@ Workers retired before the modifications 
become effective will have their present pen- 
sions increased by 50 percent. 

@ Widows and orphans of workers who died 
after attaining age 45 and serving more than 15 
years will receive a death benefit equaling the 
salary that the deceased would have received 
over an 18-month period, representing a 50-per- 
cent increase over the benefit under the old 
plan. 

eLump-sum payments will be made to 
widows and orphans of workers who died within 
1 year after being pensioned. This lump sum will 
be the equivalent of 60 monthly pension pay- 
ments. For each additional year the pensioned 
worker. lives, the lump-sum payment will be 
scaled down 4 months. For those who die 9 
or more years after being pensioned, the lump- 
sum payment will be the equivalent of 24 monthly 
pension payments.--U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 


Japan 


Incomes of Households Increase More Than 
the Rise in Consumer Prices. On April 27, the 
Economic Planning Agency announced that the 
average household is better off than ever before 
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despite the 3.7 percent increase in consumer 
prices during the previous 12-month period. This 
price rise was above the average of the past few 
years and was a result of higher costs of such 
foods as vegetables, fish, meat, and dairy prod- 
ucts and of a rise in public utility charges. 

The rise in prices was more than offset by 
the increase in the income of the average house- 
hold. The incomes of both low and high income 
groups rose 9.1 percent. Farm income was 15 
percent higher than in April 1960.--U.S. Em 
bassy, Tokyo. . 


New Zealand 


Problems of Labor Shortage Growing. Con- 
cern over the problems of a chronic labor short- 
age has been mounting in recent months. Only 
333 persons were registered as unemployed in 
January 1961 and of these 147 were semiemploy- 
able or unemployable. At the same time, 8,844 
vacancies were registered with the Department 
of Labor and it is estimated that this figure un- 
derstated by more than 50 percent the extent of 
the demand for labor. This situation has brought 
vigorous competition among employers for labor; 
consequently, labor mobility is high. In October 
1960, the labor turnover rate was estimated to be 
18 percent for men and 30 percent for women. 

Reports from all segments of the economy 
have indicated that the lack of labor has had a 
limiting effect on production and the expansion 
of facilities. 

On February 20, 1961, Prime Minister K. J. 
Holyoake referred to the ‘‘acute labor shortage”’ 
as a factor forcing up prices and jeopardizing 
future development, and attributed the labor short- 
age in part to a 50-percent drop in the net perma- 
nent migration gain over the preceding 3 years. 
He said the Government's policy will be to ‘‘aim 
at establishing an immigration target at the 
highest level consistent with reasonable eco- 
nomic stability.’”” However, according to the 
Minister of Internal Affairs and of Island Terri- 
tories, the policy will take into consideration 
the nationalities which assimilate best with 
those of New Zealand; i.e., northern European 
countries.--U.S: Embassy, Wellington. 
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Bahamas, British West Indies 


Labor Developments in 1960. The Baha- 
mian labor scene in 1960 was characterized by 
peace and progress. Only one minor strike oc- 
curred during the year, when a group of about 
150 Turks Island Laborers employed at the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. lumber camp at Abaco 
Island staged a 3-week ‘‘wildcat’’ strike for 
better wages and living conditions. The strike 
was amicably settled through the intervention of 
Martin Pounder, who is the Chief Industrial Of- 
ficer of the Bahamas and the Government official 
directly charged with encouraging the develop- 
ment of a responsible labor movement. 

Five unions and one employers’ associa- 
tion were registered during the year. At year’s 
end, total union membership was about 5,700. 

The Colony’s first labor-management tribu- 
nal successfully settled a dispute between the 
Bahamas Building Contractors’ Association and 
the Amalgamated Building Construction and Civil 
Engineering Trade Union. Another sign of pro- 
gress in the labor field was the opening of an 
‘‘employment exchange’’ at which unemployed 
workers could register. As of December 31, 
1960, 253 had registered. Jobs were found for 
32 workers during the first month of the ex- 
change’s operation. 

The Bahamas Trades Union Congress 
(BTUC), which was accepted for affiliation by 
the Intemational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) in mid-1960, appears to have 
won its struggle with the Bahamas Federation of 
Labor (BFL) for general control of the labor 
movement. By the end of 1960, the BFL and its 
affiliates had fewer than 740 members, while the 
BTUC and its affiliates had 5,000 members. 

The BTUC was backed in its struggle by 
the Progressive Liberal Party (PLP). The close 
cooperation which exists between these two or- 
ganizations was exemplified by their joint mem- 
bership drives. They have also joined forces in 
proposing that the Immigration Committee, which 
must approve all work permits for non-Baha- 
mians, consult with the appropriate unions before 
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granting a work permit to a foreigner seeking em- 
ployment in a field covered by those unions.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Nassau. 


Brazil 


Cost of Living in Sao Paulo. The index of 
living costs for workers in Sao Paulo stood at 
850 for April 1961 (1951=100), representing an 
increase of 13.8 percent over the December 1960 
index of 747.--U.S. Embassy, Sado Paulo. 


Concentration of Industrial Workers in Bra- 
zil. Recently published data on manpower in 
Brazil indicate a very heavy concentration of in- 
dustrial workers in a relatively few municipali- 
ties along the eastern seaboard, whereas vast 
areas of the country have virtually no industries. 

According to the Brazilian Industrial Reg- 
ister, only 166 municipalities in Brazil of a total 
of 2,468 have more than 1,000 indystrial workers. 
The total number of such workers in the 166 
municipalities (including 18 State capitals) is 
994,000, or 82 percent of all industrial workers in 
plants employing 5 or more.--Brazilian quarterly 
periodical. 


EI Salvador 


New Labor Laws Decreed. Three major 
pieces wf labor legislation have recently been 
decreed in El Salvador. : The first liberalizes the 
provisions of the 1946 Law on Collective Work 
Conflicts by erasing many of the restrictions on 
the workers’ right to strike. A strike is con- 
sidered legal if it is supported by at least 60 
percent of the workers in the establishment af- 
fected provided that it is for any of the specific 
purposes set forth in the law. Furthermore, the 
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new law stipulates that workers involved. in a 
collective conflict cannot be suspended from 
their jobs or otherwise treated in a prejudicial 
manner for the duration of the .strike and for 6 
months thereafter. In addition, it prohibits sus- 
pension of essential public services, and pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration of strikes not 
settled within 6 months. 

The second law deals with wage payments 
and related safeguards. It restricts garnishment 
of salaries, and prohibits employers from paying 
wages with tokens, bonds, or promissory notes 
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and from taking up collections among the workers 
other than those authorized by law. The law also 
covers the time, the place, and the procedure of 
wage payment. 

Tne third law, a new Organic Law for the 
National Department of Labor, to replace all pre- 
vious legislation, sets forth the Department’s 
responsibilities in the field of labor-management 
relations. The Department is charged with re- 
sponsibility for studying labor-management con- 
flicts and proposing peaceful solutions.--U.S. 
Embassy, San Salvador. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 


ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 


by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. ADEN: EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY, 1957-58 





Govern- 
ment 
and 
other 
services 


Building} Indus- 
and trial 

construc-| under- 

i takings 


1958 


35, 191 6, 901 9, 434 
Supervisors and foremen 1, 233 450 267 
Clerical ... 2,790 724 645 
Craftsmen and artisans 4,120 556 1,244 
Skilled laborers 8, 109 2, 861 
Unskilled laborers 16, 154 3,551 
Apprentices 139 95 12 
Males under 18 

(not apprentices) 1,828 90 314 
Females (not elsewhere 

classified) 818 540 


1957 


36, 109 10,011 
Supervisors and foremen , 580 215 
Clerical 2, 029 777 
Craftsmen and artisans 5, 303 1, 292 
Skilled laborers 9, 846 2,910 
Unskilled laborers 17,020 ° 3,950 
Apprentices 92 71 
Males under 18 

(not apprentices) 461 211 
Females (not elsewhere 

classified) 585 


Port 
Employee group activi- 
ties 









































TABLE 2. ADEN: LEGAL MINIMUM RATES OF PAY, DECEMBER 1958 





Minimum daily wage 


Classification - onneeemaiaestan 
Shillings U.S. dollars 








Persons under 18 years of age 3. 50 0. 49 
Unskilled laborers 5.00 . 70 
Skilled laborers 5.75 81 











TABLE 3. ADEN: DAILY PAY RATES IN SELECTED TRADES, 1958 
(In East African shillings) 





Minimum Maximum Average 








5. 50 4.50 

8.00 6.60 

6. 50 6. 30 
10.00 7. 50 
12. 50 9.00 
16. 00 12. 00 

7.00 6.00 
13.00 8. 50 
12. 50 11.00 
17.00 14.00 
13.00 12.50 
2f3. 00 19.00 
18.00 14.00 
20.00 14. 50 
25. 00 16.00 
19.00 16.00 
22.00 15. 50 
22.00 15.00 
10. 50 9.75 
21.00 19.00 
Carpenter foreman 30. 00 21.50 
Masons foreman : 26. 00 20.00 
Plasterers ‘ 12. 00 11.00 
SITE OSL TOT OT ETE ETO 14.00 16.00 15.00 

Note: 1 EASh.-US$0.14. Source: Great Britain Colonial Office. Aden 
and Aden Protectorate: Report for the Years 1957 
and 1958. London: 1961. 


Male young persons 

Laborers 

Sweepers 

Watchmen 

All assistants to craftsmen and artisans 
All drivers (including crane drivers) 
Greasers 

Riveters 

Muccadams 

Plumbers 

Wiremen 

Electricians 

Fitters 

Moulders 
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Blacksmiths 
Coppersmiths 
Sailmakers 
Boilermakers 

















TABLE 4. DENMARK: AVERAGE HOURLY wAGEs! oF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 1957-59 





Workers 


1957 1958 1959 





All industrial workers 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Female workers 





5. 71 
6.78 
5.61 
4. 10 


5. 31 
6. 28 
5.21 
3.82 


5. 10 
6.02 
5. 03 
3.69 











1 Includes all benefits except overtime pay. 
2 1 Danish krone=US$0. 145. 


Source: Danish Statistical Department. 


TABLE 5. DENMARK: WORK STOPPAGES, 1951-60 





Workers 
affected 


Number 
of stoppages ; 


— 
ie} 
72) 
- 








12 1,701 
2, 397 
403 
7,673 
6, 257 
66, 306 
1, 540 
9, 474 
5, 859 
19, 787 
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1 Excludes stoppages where less than 100 man- 
days were lost, but includes strikes of less than 1 
day’s duration in major plants. Man-days lost due to 
dismissals of nonstrikers in plants hit by strikers are 
also included if loss amounted to 100 man-days. 

Figures for 1951-55 refer only to stoppages af- 
fecting workers employed by members of the Danish 
Employers’ Association, whereas those for 1956 and 


subsequent years also include stoppages and workers 


in plants not affiliated with that association. (The 
large figures for 1956 are due to an extensive strike 
by transport workers.) 


Source: Denmark, Statistical Department, Sta 
tistical Information, April 13, 1961. 








TABLE 6. HONG KONG: REGISTERED AND RECORDED F ACTORIES AND INDUSTRIAL UND ER TAKINGS 
AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, QUARTERLY REPORT, J ANU ARY-MARCH 1961 




















Industry oi Eeployens 
s Total Male Female 

BE lieth ataeadiaaennenniaeinttnatine viecschcesthe ene ilpidinersenns 5, 980 229, 857 132, 365 7, 492 
Mining and quarrying: 

a sal emeensiannnnieionins 3 720 712 8 

Stone quarrying, clay, and sand pits ................0000+ 66 1, 447 1, 357 90 

Other nonmetallic mining and quarrying ............... 12 57 57 - 
Manufacturing: 

Food (except beverage) ...........sssccesesesecsseseee secssesees 390 7, 502 5, 438 2,064 

I chatechasishiahntinpiriines saekeaststiiimanneis sen wasiomloniniielic 27 904 844 60 

I il ERE Aa citnsntnhacemibbuvneniatennnnninniiontnanlags 6 1, 281 270 1,011 

SA ARR SEE RS Oe ae 871 | 61,006 32, 327 28, 679 

Footwear, other wearing apparel and 

made-up textile goods... ...........cccccccsssssesesseesseseeees 861 44, 060 13, 835 30, 225 
Wood and cork (except furniture) ..............:.cceeecsseee 191 2,974 2,791 183 
NN aii ciin snwsckcicesinasnsone siveease 145 2,829 2, 570 259 
Paper and paper products .... .......essssssseseseeesneseees 80 1, 126 863 263 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries............ 658 9, 286 8,161 1,125 
Leather and leather and fur products (except 

footwear and other wearing apparel) .................. 20 263 255 8 
ERE ORE gE hoa eID 127 7,948 3, 321 4,627 
Chemical and chemical products ................s00000 000 118 3,051 1, 425 1, 626 
Products of petroleum and coal... 2.0.0.0... sccse sees 4 23 23 + 
Nonmetallic mineral products (except petroleum 

SESE SEER 5. 0 SCRE. 5 Se 86 2, 059 1, 587 472 
mm ee Nee nwa inns n 10 sncecsnesese 20, sevens 79 2, 583 2, 483 100 
Metal products (except machinery and 

traNSPort EquiPMENE)...... .......ccoessesecceseceeecessneemecees 653 25, 858 13, 853 12, 005 
Machine (except electrical machinery).................... 332 4, 473 4, 290 183 
Electrical machinery, apparatus appliances, 

SNE ECR: STS, I SEN A ae 110 4,112 1, 803 2, 309 
I Lal ceemnastnstaiepnnnnietonnse 96 15,692 15,272 420 
EE SS TE COR LOTTE 773 21, 631 10, 231 11, 400 

EERE SE IRL 3 16 16 -- 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services.......... 6 1,621 1,607 14 
(ES SNAIL LD LEONI 6 615 611 4 
Transport, storage, and communication: 
NLL TELA AT TR 16 196 176 20 
Storage and warehousing  ............0. +++ 23 2,650 2, 586 64 
ELV LIOTTA TO 1 1, 227 1, 189 38 
Services: 
I I nc cesses case an e.acensesennctoceves sovsceees 7 416 398 18 
ES SEELELLD ELAR AAD 210 2, 231 2,014 217 














Source: Hong Kong, Labor Department, Mines Department. 
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TABLE 7. JAPAN: URBAN WORKER FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, 28 CITIES, 1952-61 



























































ee (In yen!) 
pee! Real income Real expenditures Real family 
Year ie expenditure 
= Wages and Living fevel 
bia : a Total salaries Total expenditure | 1955-100) 
I denial ceciea ey ctewntasionn ent csulpansninnshtsiahed dice inisinbens 20, 822 19, 539 19, 992 18, 161 82.5 
iat Sch cu ccczcecon ci pinsewspsnioce soinnsbiiuhtdiis aN 26, 025 24, 237 24, 687 21,727 96.3 
) BU can hans cceans enevaesndscsonsitiasst Sleiman le 28, 283 26, 305 26, 428 23, 067 96.0 
2s i cceonsesnsthsonedpevevsnittinrthiiaaliandalinnnin 29, 169 27, 080 26, 786 23, 513 100.0 
8 IRS ere 30,776 | 28,567 | 27,543 | 24,231 105.1 
{ i: Addict 4a sideibith si cccenerocniene dpoonnanniainaniiabintaeladinde es 32, 664 30, 418 28, 946 26, 092 110. 3 
) a ati aemcet ovens -cghsclaamnageionasennitie 34, 663 32, 262 30, 638 27,799 117.9 é 
dw a shale A Rl bet dR ds eee DE CE TR 36, 873 34, 379 32, 126 29, 375 123.9 
) EE hislie - ccccoctasontnmensnetseeitectcaceea ane 40, 895 38,185 35, 280 32, 093 130.7 
BIT .icrsooseadh:iatecnselotcsoutscinetnstidtitaecivatteeniatnadiaote 38, 602 35, 381 36, 367 33,352 | 131.3 
) 
) 1 360 yen=US$1. Source; Japan, Economic Planning Agency, Jap- 
: 2 As of March 1961. anese Economic Indicators, May 1961, p. 28. 
) 
} 
y 
: TABLE 8. THAILAND: INDEXES OF COST OF LIVING OF LOW SALARIED WORKMAN IN BANGKOK, 1956-60 
(1948=100) 
3 Year Allitems | Food | Clothing | Rent Fuel Miscella- 
and light | neous 
: OO cia eee areca 150 141 77 267 152 192 
) isis isiincibiencanlsbuninliteinds Cama cuae 159 152 81 267 155 192 
ee  snbchainiaioiteasdenanibiaiiniaiadians . 168 164 85 267 159 192 
BE os corn: ssc naquaion eciedi sckeas ecese seals 160 152 81 311 (152 189 
REE LBL EI: 165 160 80 311 137 189 
As of September 1960. Source: Thailand, Central Seatistical Office, 
0 Bulletin of Statistics, July-September 1960, p. 70. 
4 
8 
8 
7 
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TABLE 9. POLAND: SELECTED STATE-STORE PRICES, J ANUARY 1960 











Community Price (in 2lotys) 
Rig nba |... crsssastridrincs dentnsiinithe-ocieosocmonspenstsiptaio doxneciie serovees woe | eogram.... 3. 00 
sini iiss tacishs susie caanen ed beatgesa aces cata wo Veonened i ctieconsi 26. 00 
BINT MII cktnnl cise hapiecgye vocnho cone stocctdineers apescnshibehedis Casbonmngane cad cs 70.00 
GA das ce. cncenceaD cee wens cete co wcenasdeas cnsaneansanbousccipoenes ceqnegesannusnanecn:snes cannes 12.00 
SE OE TES Rage Se ie! SS ay a te a Oe BD ccéssess 1. 37 
I EN ah hte ign Seven ceabdgrsdtelennoedesaiiiideaablposabecesentie cede serene oneobess 2. 50 
ING hie vie circ tid wrk cee dha ech ser) socheblinbe ethno sinsongntignonaen seven tagegnse 2. 30 
NE sik i dali Hiss sacks hea iC osadeceoshagenontn orpee-ep sence 1, 890. 00 
Man’s shoes, leather oxfords, pair? ...........c.cssssccssssssssecsssssessseesesese cess eeeeseseses eee 266. 00 
Te TENE ES er a eae Coe Oe TT ee 7.50 





1 Figures for these items are from Maly Rocanik 
Statystycany (Small Statistical Yearbook), 196] (War- 
saw: Chief Statistical Office, 1961, p. 176) and are as 


omy were 1,675 zlotys, or about 8 zlotys per hour -- 
Biuletyn Statystyceny (Statistical Bulletin), p. 39. 
The tourist rate of exchange is 24 zlotys=US§1. 


of December 31, 1960. 
Source: Bituletyn Statystyceny, ibid., February 


1961 (Warsaw: Chief Statistical Office, 1961, p. 31), 


Note: In December 1960, the average monthly 
for all items except those indicated by footnote 1. 


eamings in the socialized sector of the national econ- 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LASOR ®@ @ ® 


In the past 6 years, the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued multi- 


lithed monographs, averaging about 25 pages, on labor in —— 


Argentina France* Japan Philippines 
Belgian Congo Ghana Lebanon* South Korea 
Bolivia* Greece Liberia Soviet Union* 
Brazil* Honduras Libya Sudan 
Burma Iceland Malaya Ta — 
Ceylon India Mexico Thailand 

. : Tunisia 
Chile Indonesia Morocco Turkey 
Cuba* Iran Pakistan* Uruguay 
Egypt Italy* Per Viet-Nam 


The Division has also prepared monographs on the following topics: 


/id to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, 


and Sweden 

Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 

Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production Workers 
in Belgium, France, Italy, Porm gal, and Spain* 

Latin American Labor Legislation 

Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 

Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 


The OEFEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 


The latest in the series is—— 


LABOR IN INDIA 


April 1961 59 pages 
BLS Report No. 188 


Copies of the monographs are available without charge to those who havea 


special interest in the subject. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign 


Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
Bc. 


